THE GREAT REWARD. II. CHARACTER

however great a distance, more like Shakespeare
than any other writer, and those who have written
best about Shakespeare's character, Bagehot and
Leslie Stephen and Dr. Bradley, have all laid
emphasis upon this likeness. Scott, like Shakespeare,
had no artistic conscience ; he cared little for fame,
and much for the goods of this world, for money
and social position, and tried to achieve these by pro-
viding harmless amusement for the public. But he
was, like Shakespeare, a great artist and character-
creator, and with his large and tolerant acceptance
of human nature, his sympathy with the enjoyments,
the passions and ambitions of all sorts of people, he
could enter into the inner self of many kinds of men.
Like Shakespeare, too, he was bothered by characters
who would burst through the trammels of his plots
and insist on acting and speaking for themselves.
Scott complained of this himself,1 and more than

1 In a curious and most self-revealing document (which his
biographers and critics seem to have neglected), Scott's Introduction
to the Fortunes of Nigel> he gives an account of his interview with his
own genius, whom he found, after long search, in a dark and vaulted
room at the back of Constable's shop in Edinburgh, and where this
* Eidolon/ this ( Vision of the Author of Waverley,' says :

* I think there is a demon who seats himself on the feather of my
pen when I begin to write, and leads it astray from the purpose. . . .
When I light on such a character as Bailie Jarvie, or Dalgetty, my
imagination brightens, and my conception becomes clearer at every
step which I make in his company, although it leads me many a
weary mile away from the regular road, and forces me to leap hedge
and ditch to get back into the route again. If I resist the tempta-
tion, as you advise me, my thoughts become prosy, flat, and dull; I
write painfully to myself, and under a consciousness of flagging
which makes me flag still more; the sunshine with which fancy
had invested the incidents, departs from them, and leaves everything
dull and gloomy. ... In short, sir, on such occasions, I think I am
bewitched.'